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of this move and the agitators met with no success except in one
Guards regiment which was notoriously pro-Bolshevik. In the face
of the hesitation of the Government to act there was nothing more
we or the local command could do except to wait for the Bolsheviks
to make the first move.
It came late on the Monday evening. Led by Semashko, the
machine-gunners and the Guards began to march through the city.
They were joined almost immediately by crowds of workmen from
the factories, most of them armed, who had been waiting in readi-
ness, and as the march proceeded men from other regiments joined
in. Soon they were at least ten thousand strong. Loyal soldiers
were sent to guard the Duma, but, rather ironically, it was chiefly
Bolsheviks who were assembled there passing a resolution calling
upon the Soviet to assume the supreme power. The Government
was afraid to call out any troops to deal with the demonstrators
in case they should refuse, and the attitude of the authorities
seemed to be that if the workers and soldiers of Petrograd wished to
go Bolshevik it was idle to attempt to stop them. This situation
continued on the following day with the addition that some thou-
sands of wild-looking sailors from Kronstadt arrived demanding an
immediate end to the war. Most of the population were staying
indoors because bands of machine-gunners were riding about in
lorries which they had commandeered, pointing their guns at the
windows and threatening to shoot anyone who appeared on the
streets.
I had contacted Rak and VlassiefF on the previous evening and
we had all three gone to RaFs room at the General Staff offices
to be in readiness for any counter-action which might be ordered.
There were several squadrons of Cossacks in the city, and as the
day wore on officials of the War Ministry began to take courage
and suggest that an attempt might be made with the Cossacks to
get the demonstrators under control. The mob in the streets were
far from being an impressive crowd and their numbers were not
increasing. As far as could be ascertained, most of the garrison
units were maintaining a disinterested neutrality. If some means
could be found of turning them definitely in favour of the Pro-
visional Government or even to immunize them only from further
infections of the Bolshevik fever, the Cossacks could almost certainly
prove a match for the mutineers. It was while this problem was
being discussed that Rak suddenly had an idea.
"The German funds !" he shouted. "Why don't we show Parvus's
telegrams to the troops ?"
There seemed a possibility in the suggestion. If we could convince
the garrisons that Lenin and his friends were merely German agents